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Abstract 



The Arizona State Employment Service 
(ASES) provides placement, testing, counseling, and 
manpower information services to Arizona's Indian labor 
force. Special services to Indians include Indian branch 
offices, special communications systems, an Indian job 
development program, and manpower resources development 
assistance. Two manpower resources studies providing 
information for dealing with problems of Indian 
unemployment and underemployment were completed in 1968 on 
the Navajo reservation and the Fort Apache, San Carlos, and 
Papago r eservations. Future services planned include 
expanding training programs under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act, continuing Indian manpower resources 
studies, and sponsoring a Work Incentive Frcgram on 2 
reservations. Other Arizona agencies and their activities 
providing employment and manpower services to Indians are 
cited. An appendix presents statistics on Indian placement 
and ASES services provided. (JH) 
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PREFACE 



For almost thirty years, the Arizona State Employment Service has 
continually provided and expanded its employment and manpower 
services to Arizona Indians living on and off reservations. Such 
services are an important and integral part of the operations of this 
Agency and represent the commitment by the staff of the Arizona 
State Employment Service to the employment needs of Arizona’s 
Indian people. 

This report, compiled by Margie I. Hackett Manpower Analyst, is the 
sixteenth in the series of annual reports on the activities and accom- 
plishments of the Employment Service on behalf of the Indians of 
Arizona, Herein are also included descriptions of the services that 
other agencies provide to Arizona Indians seeking employment, some 
of the economic developments on reservations, and programs in 
operation to enhance the vocational skills of Arizona Indians. 

This year’s report has been expanded to include summaries of the 
findings in two separate studies covering four reservations 'in Arizona. 
It is hoped that the information from these research projects may be 
used for further understanding of the problems faced by Arizona 
Indians and for renewed efforts in helping to solve these problems. 

The Arizona State Employment Service is grateful for the valuable 
assistance provided by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Arizona 
Commission of Indian Affairs, the Indian Development District of 
Arizona, the Indian Community Action Project at Arizona State 
University, and the Western Apprenticeship Association, as well as 
for the help of all those involved in the preparation of this report, 
and for the cooperation and assistance of the various Indian tribes 
in 1968. 



CHARLES A. BOYLE, Administrator 
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I. 

HIGHLIGHTS 



Indians on reservations in Arizona now number 
approximately 106,000, and Indians living off- 
reservation bring the State’s Indian population to 
between 115,000 and 120,000. The 19 reservations 
in Arizona encompass almost 31,000 square miles 
— 28% of the State’s total area. 

Two studies of Indian manpower resources have 
been completed, providing detailed information 
on four reservations in Arizona — the Navajo, Fort 
Apache, Papago, and San Carlos — and two reser- 
vations in New Mexico. 

The Arizona State Employment Service placed 
Indians in 23,323 jobs in 1968, an increase of 2,322 
over 1967. Of the total job placements, 9,633 were 
agricultural and 13,690 were nonagricultural. 

Placements of Indians in agricultural jobs in Ari- 
zona were 19% higher than the previous year. 
These involved large-scale recruiting for peak- 
season harvest work in the State. Also, more than 
1,500 Indians were recruited for harvesting opera- 
tions in neighboring states. 

Nonagricultural placements included the placing 
of Indians in every occupational category and 
major industrial group, including 1,044 as fire- 




Auiomobile mechanic apprentice 



fighters and 209 as movie extras. Total nonagri- 
cultural placements were up 763 over 1967. 

In-depth counseling interviews were provided to 
395 Indians, and 1,968 aptitude and proficiency 
tests were administered by the Employment 
Service. 

The Agency maintained Indian branch offices at 
Chinle, Ganado, Kayenta, Tuba City, and Window 
Rock on the Navajo Reservation; one at Kearns 
Canyon on the Hopi Reservation; and one each at 
Whiteriver on the Fort Apache Reservation, at 
San Carlos on the San Carlos Reservation, at 
Sells on the Papago Reservation, and at Sacaton 
on the Gila River Reservation. All of these branch 
offices are manned by interviewer-interpreters, 
who themselves are Indians and members of the 
reservation tribes which they serve. 

To combat unemployment and underemployment 
for some of the Navajos, the Navajo Concentrated 
Employment Program (CEP) Center at Steamboat 
Canyon took in the first enrollees in mid-Decem- 
ber 1968. The Program is sponsored by the Office 
of Navajo Economic Opportunity, with the Ari- 
zona State Employment Service as subcontractor. 
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II. 



INDIANS IN 
ARIZONA TODAY 



There are approximately 600,000 Indians in this 
country today, about two-thirds of whom live on 
reservations. Although these “first Americans” 
and their tribes live in most parts of the United 
States, Arizona contains more Indians and more 
Indian land than any other state in the nation. 



A. Reservations and Population 

Arizona’s 19 Indian reservations, encompassing 
some of the world’s most magnificent scenery, 
comprise a land mass of almost 31,000 square 
miles, make up more than one-third of all land 
owned by or allotted to Indians in the entire 



United States, and cover about 28% of the land 
in Arizona. 

Although there were only about 27,000 Indians in 
Arizona in 1900, recent estimates place the total 
population of Arizona Indians at between 115,000 
and 120,000, representing perhaps 6.5 to 7,5% of 
Arizona’s total population. However, because of 
the mobility of some of its people, there are no 
accurate figures available either for on-reserva- 
tion or off-reservation Indians. Today, on the 19 
reservations in Arizona, there live about 106,000 
members of 13 separate tribes. A table showing 
the estimated population on Arizona’s reserva- 
tions follows. 



POPULATION AND AREA OF ARIZONA RESERVATIONS 







Estimated 


Area in 


Reservation 


Tribe(s) 


Population’ 


Square Miles 


Ak-Chin (Maricopa) 


Papago 


240 


34 


Camp Verde 


Yavapai- Apache 


682 


1 


Cocopah 


Cocopah 


100 


1 


Colorado River 


Chemehuevi-Mohave 


1,699 


353 


Fort Apache 


White Mt. Apache 


6,288 


2,601 


Fort McDowell 


Mohave-Apache 


327 


39 


Fort Mohave 


Mohave 


306 a 


37 


Gila Bend 


Papago 


342 


16 


Gila River 


Pima-Maricopa 


7,685 


581 


Havasupai 


Havasupai 


364 


5 


Hopi 


Hopi 


6,009 


3,863 


Hualapai 


Hualapai 


1,023 


1,550 


Kaibab 


Paiute 


138 


188 


Navajo 


Navajo 


68,1603 


14,014 


Papago 


Papago 


' 


4,334 


Salt River 


Pima-Maricopa 




73 


San Carlos 


San Carlos Apache 


O 


2,898 


San Xavier 


Papago 


928 


111 


Yavapai 


Yavapai 


85 


2 



’Estimates from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, as of March 1969. 

*Most of the Fort Mohave population lives on the California side of the reservation. 
*1968 estimate from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
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It is estimated that over 10,000 American Indians 
live off-reservation in Arizona, primarily in the 
Phoenix, Tucson, and Flagstaff areas. 

B. Economic Development and 
Employment On Reservations 

There has beexi some increase in economic devel- 
opment on tribal lands in recent years, affording 



job opportunities to more Indians on or near 
reservations. Following are mentioned some of 
the economic developments and types of employ- 
ment on the reservations. 

THIBAL ENTERPRISES 

Tribal enterprises are businesses and industries 
owned and operated by Indian tribes. The follow- 
ing is a list of such enterprises in Arizona. 



ARIZONA TRIBAL ENTERPRISES 



Tribal Enterprise 


Year 

Enterprise 

Started 


No. Jobs Held 
By Indians 
Jan. 1969 


Ak-Chin Indian Community 
Ak-Chin Farms Enterprise 


1962 


140 


Colorado River Indian Tribes 
Blue Water Marine Park 


1964 


4 


White Mountain Apache Tribe 
Fort Apache Timber Company 
White Mountain Recreation Enterprise 
White Mountain Tribal Herd 
White Mountain Apache Enterprise 


1961 

1954 

1945 

1968 


185 

12 

15 

53* 


Gila River Tribe (Gila River Indian Community) 
Gila River Farms 


1951 


90 


Havasupai Tribe 
Havasupai Trading Co. 
Tourist Enterprise 


1943 

1945 


2 

5 


Hopi Tribe 
Hopi Trailer Court 


not 

available 


3 


Hualapai Tribe 
Hualapai Trading Company 
Hualapai Tribal Herd 


1944 

1944 


7 

8 


Navajo Tribe 

Navajo Forest Products Industry 
(located in New Mexico adjacent to state border line) 
Navajo Tribal Utility Authority 
Window Rock Lodge 
Navajo Arts and Crafts Guild 


1962 

1966 

1949 

1963 


498 

140 

17 

25 


Papago 
Tribal Herd 


1953 


3 


Salt River Tribe 
Sanitary Land Fill 


not 

available 


5 


San Carlos Apache Tribe 
Bylas Trading Enterprise 
San Carlos Trading Enterprise 
San Carlos Livestock Enterprise 
Recreational Development Enterprise 


1952 

1949 

1965 

1968 


8 

46 

26 

11 



Source: Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
♦Figure for July 1969. 
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OTHER INDUSTRY AND 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 



The Bureau of Indian Affairs and other federal 
and state agencies employ more Indians on tribal 
lands than do tribal enterprises. The following 
table shows total employment on reservations in 
Arizona by type of employer as of March 1969. 



RESERVATION EMPLOYMENT 
As of March 1969 



Reservation 


Number on 
Reservation 
in Tribal 
Enterprises 


Number on 
Reservation 
in B.I.A. 


In Other 
State or 
Federal 
Agencies 


Other 

Industries 


TOTAL 


2,507 


2,850* 


4,453 


3,774 


Camp Verde 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Cocopah 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Colorado River 


35 


80 


33 


50 


Fort Apache 


300 


100 


54 


50 


Fort McDowell 


6 


0 


0 


12 


Gila Riv'dr 


2754* 


55 


50 


50 


Havasu;, ai 


8 


5 


2 


0 


Hopi 


23 


126 


70 


110 


Hualapai 


10 


12 


2 


1 


Kaibab 


4 


0 


0 


0 


Maricopa- Ak Chin 


40 


0 


5 


0 


Navajo 


1,600 


2,333* 


4,028 


3,431 


Papago 


40 


100 


116 


25 


Salt River 


55 


10 


1 


5 


San Carlos Apache 


111 


29 


92 


40 


Yavapai 


0 


0 


0 


0 



Source: Arizona Commission of Indian Affairs’ survey of tribal chairmen. 
♦Figures include Navajos in Utah, New Mexico, Colorado, and Arizona. 
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INDIAN RESERVATION INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATIONS 

Thirty-four years ago, federal legislation was en- 
acted (1934 Indian Reorganization Act) establish- 
ing the Indians’ right of self-government through 
their tribal councils and reorganizing the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs as a counselor and provider of 
technical assistance and as a trustee of Indian 
land. The legislation also made it possible for 
tribes to enter directly into business dealings with 
non-Indians concerning the use of their lands 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs acting as 
“umpire.” Supporters of this arrangement, who 
envisioned Indians signing leases with industrial 
leaders and predicted industrial complexes 
stretching over Indian reservations, saw only a 
few of these visions come to pass during the first 
30 years following the legislation. This was due 
primarily to two factors: the geographic isolation 
of the reservations and the Indian’s unsophisti- 
cated business knowledge. 

The advantages a business or industry could gain 
by locating on Indian land, low-cost land leases 
and real estate tax breaks, did not attract industry 
to reservations because these advantages were 
off-set by other factors. The Indians could not 



compete successfully with more professionally 
organized development boards promoting non- 
Indian lands which could offer the type of help 
that businessmen seeking new plant sites need. 
Thus few industrial developments sprang up and 
the jobs which Indians so desperately needed 
amounted to a trifling number. 

A breakthrough came in August of 1965 for those 
wishing to bring about industrial development on 
Indian reservations with the passage of the Eco- 
nomic Development Act (EDA), an anti poverty 
measure administered by the Department of 
Commerce and designed to help communities, 
areas, and regions in the United States which 
were chronically impoverished by stimulating 
economic activity. All of the Indian reservations 
in Arizona could be classified as depressed areas 
under EDA’s definition; thus, funds became avail- 
able in 1965 to encourage and bring about eco- 
nomic development on reservations. 

The Industrial Development Branch of the BIA, 
which was created ten years ago to encourage and 
aid tribal endeavor to attract industrial and other 
business enterprise to reservation localities, was 
quick to seize on the opportunity that EDA funds 
would provide Arizona Indians. Because only pub- 
lic or private non-profit agencies in economically 
depressed areas could apply for EDA monies, it 
began to encourage Indian development corpora- 
tions even before EDA was enacted. In July of 
1965, with the assistance of the BIA’s Industrial 
Development Branch, the first Indian industrial 
development corporation in Arizona, the San Car- 
los Apache-Globe Development Corporation, was 
formed. Subsequently, seven other Indian devel- 
opment corporations were created: Fort Apache 
(operating on the Fort Apache Indian Reserva- 
tion); Pima-Coolidge (Gila River Reservation); 
San-Tan (Gila River); Lone Butte (which asso- 
ciates Chandler with the Gila River Reservation); 
and more recently Papago-Tucson (San Xavier), 
Salt River Pima-Maricopa (Salt River Reserva- 
tion), and Fort Mohave-Needles (Fort Mohave 
Reservation). 

These corporations are state-chartered, non-profit 
organizations which have boards of directors com- 
posed of Indians and non-Indians. The Indians on 
a board of directors are residents of the reserva- 
tion on which the corporation operates. The non- 
Indian members, experienced in business, live in 
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areas adjacent to the reservation (e.g., Globe vis- 
a-vis the San Carlos Reservation). These joint 
venture corporations are in complete charge of 
industrial park development and sub-leasing in 
their respective areas. An Indian development 
corporation operates by leasing Indian land for a 
nominal amount (e.g., $100 for a 50-acre site on a 
renewable 25-year lease on the San Carlos Reser- 
vation) from a reservation and then, in turn, sub- 
leasing it to industry with a high percentage of 
income from the lease, approximately 90%, going 
to the tribe owning the land. The other 10% of 
the income from the subleases offsets the devel- 
opment corporation’s expenses. Through the vari- 
ous titles of the Economic Development Act of 
1965 and with the participation of the banking 
community, 100% financing for industrial site 
preparation is available. Federal financing ob- 
tained by these corporations for reservation in- 
dustrial park development includes not only 
construction costs, but fees for legal, engineering, 
and interim financing needs. Site preparation in- 
cludes everything from leveling to landscaping. 
A total of over seven million dollars in all cat- 
egories of financing has been obtained thus far 
for these various projects and their business ten- 
ants. An additional seven million dollars has been 
made available to Indian reservations for other 
types of economic development. 

By using the funds made available by EDA, these 
non-profit development corporations made up of 
Indians and non-Indians can offer interested in- 
dustry and businessmen attractive plant sites on 
Indian lands. Through a combination of funding 
(e.g., EDA, SBA, and private sources), industrial 
and commercial prospects locating in the park 
have access to very attractive business loans for 
building and equipment needs and, in some 
instances, working capital. The prospects for ac- 
celerating industrial development on Indian res- 
ervations now look very encouraging. Each one 
of the eight corporations has at least one or more 
industries planning to locate or actually operating 
in their industrial parks. Arizona Indians will 
increasingly benefit in a number of ways from 
the corporations’ endeavors: from jobs that are 
being created on their land which will largely be 
filled by Indians; in the revenue from the sub- 
leasing of tribal property; experience gained in 
the world of modern business operation; and 
white and Indian cooperation, which is an excel- 



lent bridge in spanning a narrowing chasm be- 
tween two societies that have lived in virtual 
isolation from one another. 

Some of the specific businesses now located, or 
soon to be located, on or near reservations in 
Arizona are: 

a garment factory — the largest factory in northern 
Arizona; 

a manufacturer of large metal shipping containers; 
a plant for the manufacture of outdoor furniture; 
various retail firms; 
a pyrotechnic facility; 
a prefabricated housing operation; 
an electronics manufacturing firm; 
a landscaping company; 
service stations; 
a laundry; 

a styrofoam container manufacturer; 
tourist and recreation facilities; 
mining developments. 




Office skills are valuable to industry 
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C. The Indian's Status in the 
Arizona Job Market 

There are no authoritative figures on employment, 
unemployment or income of Indians in Arizona. 
(However, see Section V. of this report for some 
statistics from surveys on four reservations in the 
State.) There is little doubt, however, that Indian 
unemployment is far higher, and the median 
income lower, than that of any other significant 
ethnic group in the State. The causes of unem- 
ployment and low income level among Arizona’s 
Indians are many and are, in turn, problems in 
themselves. Below is an enumeration of some of 
these underlying problems. 



ISOLATION 

Arizona’s Indians are isolated from* the main- 
stream of economic activity in the State by reason 
cf the physical separation of their reservations, 
xhe changes in the industrial complex of the 
State, the expansion of existing industry, and 
influx of new industry affects the reservation 
dwellers least and last. 

Communication and transportation facilities on 
the reservations, although improving, do not ap- 
proach the facilities in the rest of the State. Much 
of the Indian reservation terrain is beautiful— 
often spectacular — but the mountains, canyons, 
and forests do not lend themselves to the building 
of roads and communications lines. The sparse- 
ness of Indian population over large areas of land 
also contributes to transportation and communi- 
cation problems on the reservations. 



EDUCATION 

Nationwide, “ten percent of American Indians 
over age 14 have had no schooling at all, (and) 
nearly 60 percent have less than an eighth grade 
education.” 1 Current estimates of the median 
grade level of education attained by people 25 
and over place that of Arizona’s Indians at con- 
siderably less than that of the State as a whole. 

The level of education among the Indians varies 
widely. Off-setting the relatively few who have 



1 The American Indian — Message from the President of 
the United States, March 6, 1968, House of Representa- 
tives Document No. 272. 



more than a high school education are the greater 
numbers with no formal training whatsoever. 

Many Indians, with their level of educational 
attainment, are ill-prepared to qualify for any but 
the unskilled or lower-paying semiskilled jobs 
and often cannot even qualify for most kinds; of 
job training. 



LANGUAGE 

English is not the primary language of any major 
reservation tribe in Arizona. Among the Indians 
who have little or no formal education, the 
knowledge of English is at best rudimentary. 



CULTURAL FACTORS 

Tribal cultural patterns are a most important fac- 
tor acting as a barrier to the employment of 
Indians. Growing up as a member of a tribe, an 
Indian learns to speak and think in a particular 
Indian dialect and acquires culturally prescribed 
behavior patterns that are not only different, but 
in many instances diametrically opposed to those 
behavior patterns that are taught and encouraged 
in the dominant American culture. These be- 
havior patterns, which include values and atti- 
tudes, become deeply ingrained and are very 
difficult to change. Many of the behavior patterns 
actually prevent the unacculturated Indian from 
competing successfully for jobs with the “white 
man” in the white man’s labor market. Some of 
these behavior patterns are the following: 

1. Many Indians tend not to think in terms of 
abstract goals such as prestige and personal 
advancement. They tend to think in concrete 
terms and usually have no interest in accum- 
ulating personal assets beyond their everyday 
needs — food, shelter, arid clothing. 

2. In his culture, the Indian has no tradition of 
employment, i.e., one person working for 
another on a compensated basis. The majority 
traditionally have lived on a day-to-day basis 
and possess only rudimentary hunting, pas- 
toral, or agricultural skills. When they were 
moved onto reservations, for many years they 
held the status of wards of the U. S. govern- 
ment and were not encouraged to acquire job 
skills. Living on isolated reservations, the 
Indian had no alternative but to follow the 
ways of his ancestors. Indian children who 
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learn the attitudes, values, customs, and be- 
havior patterns of their parents are not ori- 
ented to the world of work as are the children 
of the dominant culture. 

3. Many Indians do not conceive of time the way 
the white man does. They have only a vague 
orientation to time and consequently find it 
difficult to adjust to the white man’s rigid 
time schedules. 

4. Many Indians have no motivation to accumu- 
late money because assets customarily must be 
shared with relatives. 

5. The white man’s standards of etiquette and 
interaction are quite different than those of 
the Indian; for example, some Indians consider 
it impolite to look at people — they consequent- 
ly avoid eye-to-eye contact; white people will 
volunteer information — the Indian has to be 
asked specific questions; the Indian rarely 
gives intense positive or negative responses — 
his verbal responses often seem superficial. 
Needless to say, these differences in etiquette, 
not to mention differences in holidays, religion 
and family structure, cause many problems 
and misunderstandings between the Indian 
and the white man. 

These are generalizations of the American Indian, 
and, of course, there are many individual cases 
that would vary greatly. 



TERRAIN 

Reservation Indians have plenty of land and much 
of it is spectacular. “Navajoland” and “Apache- 
land” are publicized as tourist attractions, and 
Indian tribes do derive income from the tourist 
trade. They derive further income from the tim- 
berlands, such as those on parts of the Navajo 
Reservation and on the Fort Apache and San 
Carlos reservations. Yet the unfortunate fact re- 
mains that much of Indian reservation land is 
unproductive. 

Raising livestock and growing crops on the desert, 
or in the mountains and canyons, is quite often 
difficult. Where the soil and precipitation permit, 
agricultural pursuits are followed, but there is 
more barren than fertile land on the reservations, 
and the fertile land is susceptible to drought. 



INFORMATION 

As mentioned, little is known of the characteris- 
tics of tne actual and potential Indian labor force. 
More accurate knowledge in these areas is needed 
in order to pinpoint the areas of greatest need 
and to more effectively plan and carry out man- 
power services to Indians. 

Indians need information also. Many Indians, par- 
ticularly the inhabitants of the more isolated 
portions of the reservations, are not aware of 
services and programs that may be available to 
them. 

Indians need vocational orientation. The world of 
work off the reservation, other than seasonal farm 
labor, is an unknown factor to most reservation 
Indians. Orientation in the schools is especially 
needed to help motivate and direct Indian youth 
toward preparation for earning an income. 




Young women entering a health occupation 



OUTREACH 

Indians working on Indian Community Action 
Projects in the State report that it is not sufficient 
simply to advise tribal leaders by letter of the 
available manpower services. The Indians in many 
areas are reluctant to take the initiative in apply- 
ing for available aid. They may be embarrassed 
about their ignorance of how to apply, they may 
lack basic things such as paper and writing im- 
plements, or they may not be able to read and 
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